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1 
Introduction 


In June-July 1991 FAO’s Freedom From Hunger 
Campaign/Action for Development organized a 
month-long workshop on Women and Develop- 
ment at Whitefield (Bangalore), in India. Thirty 
nine women from Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka came to this ex- 
citing and eventful gathering where they taught 
and learnt from each other, shared information 
on innovative development programmes. and 
people’s organizations, grappled with theories 
and concepts, struggled to evolve common 
understanding and perspective on feminism and 
women’s movement, explored possibilities of 
cooperation and collective action, tried to for- 
mulate a vision of sustainable development. 
Many revived old friendships, made new 
friends, sang and danced. They tried to break 
down the barriers that are their countries, their 
religions, their traditions, their backgrounds, 
their education and their levels of conscious- 
ness. There was fun and joy and also pain and 
tensions. This report is an attempt to share 
some of these dimensions in the hope that this 


process will be repeated at various levels in 
South Asia. 


Rationale and background of 
FFHC/AD workshops 


Organizing workshops and training programmes 
and experimenting with and popularising parti- 
cipatory approach to training has been the fo- 
cus of FFHC/AD’s work in Asia for the past 15 
years. This emphasis on training is because of 
our belief that development activists need these 
opportunities for collective learning and reflec- 
tion because of the increasing complexity of 
issues and the belief that a clearer understand- 
ing of issues is the basis for effective action. 


1. Challenges posed by the ecological crisis 


The problems of increasing poverty, hunger, 
landlessness, ongoing degradation of productive 
resources, increasing marginalisation of the poor 
and particularly of women are well known. 
These problems are vast and intensifying at an 
alarming rate. | 


The economic crisis of the 1980s aggravated 
the. already precarious situation of the southern 
regions of the world. 


External debt, poverty and environmental deg- 
radation create an inextricable web and force- 
fully underline the un-sustainability of the 
present development model. 


The present ecological crisis is making it im- 
perative to relate development to sustainability 
and equity. It is bringing to the forefront the 
inequalities within and between countries. 
Sustainable development is and has to be 
concerned as much with poverty as with afflu- 
ence and consumption patterns of the industri- 
alised countries and the elite in the developing 
countries which have a significant impact on 
the environment and are incompatible with a 
concept of development based on sustainability 
and equity. The search for sustainable develop- 
ment also makes it necessary to mount pres- 
sure for the reduction of exhorbitant financial 
and human resources wasted on militarisation 
and armament and redeployment of such 
resources for human development. 


These developments pose new challenges to 
Official and non-government organizations. Sus- 
tainable development is not just a matter of a 
few technical fixes. It requires a major rethink- 
ing even on the philosophy and over all 
objectives of development and micro and 
macro policies and programmes. Consequently, 


it requires major changes in the thinking, 
attitudes and behaviour patterns of every one 
involved with development, including NGOs. It 
requires major changes in the structures and 
methods of functioning of NGOs and other . 
agencies to make them more democratic, par- 
ticipatory, egalitarian, gender-just, decentralised. 
Human resource development has become the 
most important and urgent task. 


Development of human resources is urgently 
required. NGOs, official agencies and people's 
organizations need training to equip their 
workers to understand and address the ecologi- 
cal crisis, the problems with the existing devel- 
opment paradigm; the macro policies (like 
GATT, international debt, structural adjustment, 
military expenditure etc.) and their implications 
for micro realities. 


2. Need to look at the world with women’s 
eyes 
At least in South Asia, one can no longer look, 
for example, at women’s development without 
at the same time looking at militarisation, 
communal and ethnic violence, increasing 
religious fanaticism, ecological destruction, the 
impact of MNCs and international debt, etc. 
These complex forces redefine women’s place 


- and spaces, they redefine their role, increase 


their burden and reduce their participation in 
decision-making and in the economic and 
political arena. They also reinforce existing 


patriarchal attitudes and institutions in ways 
that may have been absent previously. 


Those involved with women’s development 
often go about their business quite oblivious of 
these forces and without challenging the proc- 
ess of women’s marginalisation. For a long 
time, we have been talking about ‘integrating 
women in development’, the fact however is 
that women have always been integrated in 
production, specially in agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and handicrafts which were and still are 
the main economic activities in all South Asian 
countries. Research studies now tell us that mo- 
dernisation and planned development have sys- 
tematically reduced women’s participation in 
economic activity as well as women’s control 
over resources and decision making. Processes 
like deforestation are making women’s tasks as 
sole collectors of fuel, fodder, water, more and 
more arduous; cutting down of food subsidies 
as a result of structural adjustment is making 
the lives of poor women (who shoulder the 
main responsibility of feeding their families) 
more and more precarious; the focus on export 
promotion is making even essential food items 
scarce thus rendering survival for women and 
their families more and more difficult. Unless 
we understand and arrest these processes our 
projects to develop women are likely to be 
futile. 


Increasing religious fundamentalism in S. Asia 


threatens women’s mobility and security while 
simultaneously bringing them under more re- 
pressive structures on their code of conduct; 
increasing militarisation and violence are push- 
ing women out of public spaces; the media 
continue to portray women as sex symbols and 
as subordinate thus strengthening a patriarchal 
ideology. The State in S. Asia has demonstrated 
its elite and patriarchal biases in unmistakeable 
ways, and its ‘various’ arms — the judiciary, 
the legislature, the police and armed forces — 
have time and again revealed deep-seated 
prejudice against women and the poor. 


It is absolutely necessary for all those involved 
with women’s development (including grass-root 
level development workers) to look at their 
work in the context of these broader issues. 


Although a lot of work has already been done 
to sensitise programme implementors, and 
people in different development organizations 
on gender issues, there is yet a need for 
further amplification of the promotion of WID. 
Women’s participation in decision-making (at all 
levels) is marginal, opportunities for training 
and jobs are still limited, values and behaviour 
patterns of men and also of some women are 
still very patriarchal. There is a dearth of 
opportunities for decision-makers, workers and 
activists to improve their knowledge and 
sharpen their analytical skills on gender issues. 


There is a need to bridge the gap between 


action programmes and theoretical and concep- 
tual work being done on gender issues so that 
both theory and action can be more effective. 


3. The gap between action and reflection 


Although terms like action research, participa- 
tory research, praxis, reflection, action are cons- 
tantly used in connection with social move- 
ments, in reality there is still a tremendous 
distance between practice and theory, action 
and research, activists and researchers. In South 
Asia we have hundreds of very committed 
development workers/activists who are busy in 
action but who seldom have the time or space 
to read, or to reflect on where they are going; 
and we have an equal number of academics/ 
researchers/theoreticians who probably know 
where to go but seldom undertake the journey. 


Activists often lack the time to read, study or 
analyse; they have little access to reading 
material; have little or no background or ‘train- 
ing’ in analytical and critical reading and think- 
ing and even less encouragement to move in 
this direction. Often they are also intimidated 
by theories or analyses couched in unfamiliar 
terminology, dealing with unknown concepts; 
this alienation can play itself out as disdain or 
contempt for theory. 


Thus, on many occasions, action and theory 
run parallel to each other without really meet- 
ing, interacting and enriching each other. But 


they must meet and connect for without the 
one the other is incomplete, a broken dialectic, 
a fragmented whole. 


History of FFHC/AD workshops on 
women & development 


Fortunately, there have been some attempts to 
promote participatory action research to bridge 
the gap between action and theory. Feminist 
researchers have also been linking their work 
with feminist action. 


Fortunately there are also some activists who 
feel and express the need for understanding 
concepts and theories. That this need exists 
amongst activists was brought home to us in a 
four-day workshop on theoretical and concep- 
tual issues related to women and development 
organized by FAO-FFHC/AD in 1983. 


This workshop was part of a six-week training 
programme for women development workers 
from S.Asia. The response to including these 
aspects in the training was tremendous. The 
participants gave a long list of issues they 
wanted to discuss to the two social scientists 
(Bina Agarwal from India and Kumari Jayawa- 
rdena from Sri Lanka) who had been invited to 
this workshop as resource persons. Field work- 
ers wanted to know about the origins of wo- 
men’s subordination and patriarchy; the condi- 
tion of women in other societies; the impact of 
industrialisation and agricultural modemisation 


on women; the role of religion in subordinat- 
ing women, and so on. They also wanted to 
understand concepts like exploitation, surplus 
value and the historical roots of poverty in S. 
Asia. At the end of the four days, one partici- 
pant said, “A thirst for knowledge has been 
created which the four days could not quench.” 


The message was clear. People working in the 
field can be interested in study and reflection 
if it is made accessible to them. It was also 
obvious that to increase the effectiveness of 
development programmes, the main input has 
to be the education and training of people 
who are in the field. What also became clear 
was that there are academics (albeit very few) 
who not only see their work flowing from and 
connected to action, but who can articulate 
concepts and ideas in a language and a man- 
ner that is comprehensible to those without the 
same educational background. 


Encouraged by the 1983 workshop, FFHC/AD 
decided to organize intensive workshops on 
Women and Development in S. Asia. In the 
preparatory phase we discussed our ideas and 
plans with a large number of women’s organi- 
zations and individual women in S. Asia. All of 


us agreed that there was an urgent need for us to: 


@ Develop closer interaction between activists 
and researchers, and to establish links be- 
tween the practical experiences of people 
actively involved in developmental processes 


and those engaged in theoretical endeavours. 


@ make study workshops (development studies, 
women’s studies, etc.) accessible to activists 
who have experience in grass-root organiza- 
tional work but have had no opportunity to 
attend relevant study courses on the subject, 
and 


@ to form a cadre of women who could con- 
duct sensitisation/awareness workshops or 
women’s study courses at different levels in 
their own countries and in their own lan- 
guages. 


Unfortunately, there is a dearth of such courses 
in South Asia. Some universities and institutes 
in Europe have been running effective and 
useful programmes in which some South Asian 
women have participated, but because of the 
length of these courses, and the heavy expen- 
diture involved for each participant, the num- 
bers that can benefit from these courses are 
inevitably limited. An aside on the costs of 
courses for development professionals in West- 
ern universities; recently we saw the announce- 
ment of a ten-week course in the UK being 
organized by a university. The fee was Sterling 
5,500. This includes stay and breakfast but not 
travel to UK, meals and other expenses. If onc 
computes everything, the cost per person 
amounts to approximately US $ 13,000. The 
total cost of our workshops with about 25 
participants and 10 to 12 resource persons 


comes to approximately US $ 30,000. Although 
the duration of our regional workshops is four 
weeks, they are so intensive that the total 
number of hours put in would not be less 
than in a ten-week university course. 


Besides the costs, these workshops can be 
much more related to and focussed on the 
concrete realities of South Asia and experiences 
of the participants. Their potential for promot- 
ing concrete cooperation between South Asian 
groups/individuals is also much greater. 


We decided, therefore, that we should design 
and run our own courses in the region which 
would on the one hand, improve the ongoing 
development programmes and organizational 
efforts, and on the other, make research more 
relevant and action-oriented. We were convin- 
ced of the need for and usefulness of bringing 
together women of different backgrounds and 
experiences to share their ideas and experi- 
ences so that a more cohesive understanding of 
women’s issues would emerge at the South 
Asian level. We were also convinced that we 
had extremely competent and committed 
women in South Asia to run these courses. 


Regional and national workshops 


The first month-long course or workshop on 
women and development was held in 1986 in 
a beautifully situated training centre, near a 
tiny Bangladeshi village. Thirty-eight women 


from Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan and 

Sri Lanka participated in this workshop; teach- 
ing and learning from each other; learning con- 
cepts and theories; making friends and creating 
a basis for solidarity and cooperation. Most 
participants felt empowered by this experience. 
(A report of this workshop entitled Grappling 
With Each Other: Action & Theory is available). 


This workshop created many ripples. Since 
many of the participants in this workshop were 
trainers, they were able to utilise their new fo- 
und knowledge and clarity in their own train- 
ing programmes. May of them held sessions 
with their colleagues to share with them what 
they had learned. Those who were community 
level workers felt they were much better 
equipped to analyse the local situation, relate 
to people and implement their programmes. 


During 1987 to 1990, FFHC/AD concentrated on 
promoting and running national workshops 
jointly with national NGOs, to reach many 
more women and to strengthen training institu- 
tions within countries. ASR, an NGO in Lahore 
took the lead and organized three national 
workshops in which about 80 women activists, 
journalists, lawyers, artists, WID officers from 
bilateral organizations participated. These work- 
shops were very creative and energising. They 
provided a unique opportunity to women from 
different organizations and fields to evolve a 
common understanding on women’s issues. 


This understanding became the basis for coop- 
eration between different organizations and 
women. They strengthened the links between. 
the women’s movement and media. Many 
young women got oriented to women’s issues. 


Two similar workshops were organized in 
Bangladesh in collaboration with Nijera Kori, 
ADAB and RDRS. Three national workshops 
were done in Nepal in collaboration with the 
Women’s Development Section, South Asia Part- 
nership — Nepal and United Mission to Nepal. 


In 1989 FFHC/AD organized a ten-day long 
South Asian workshop in which twenty-three 
women from Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka participated. In this workshop an 
attempt was made to evolve a feminist perspec- 
tive of the developments in South Asia 4nd to 
develop a common understanding on patriar- 
chy, feminism, women’s movement, etc. This 
workshop succeeded in clarifying issues and in 
strengthening the South Asian network of wo- 
men’s organizations, NGOs, people’s movement. 
(The draft report of this workshop entitled 
‘Pressing Against the Boundaries is available 
with FFHC/AD). 


Objectives of the workshop 

This workshop held in 1991 was the latest in 
this long chain of women and development 
workshops. The main objectives of this work- 
shop were: 


. To facilitate and coordinate an intensive 


dialogue and sharing of experiences among 
South Asian women development workers 
and between them and activist lawyers, 
artists. academics, action researchers. 


. To provide participants with an opportunity 


to increase their understanding, awareness 
and sensitivity to the dynamics of socio-eco- 
nomic and political changes as they affect 
women and the poor (both historically and 
at present). A more cohesive understanding 
and perspective on women’s issues is, we 
believe, essential for improving development 
programmes and organizational efforts. 


. To provide an understanding of macro 


issues like the global ecological crisis, the 
debt-trap, international trade and aid, etc. 


. To analyse the impact of on-going develop- 


ment programmes and policies on women’s 
lives. 


. To hear about and analyse different strate- 


gies and programmes being implemented for 
women’s development. 


._ To create an informal network of women 


activists in §. Asia and encourage and facili- 
tate similar programmes at national and local 
levels accessible to a wider section of 
women activists. 


. To evolve a common understanding and a 


S. Asian feminist perspective on issues re- 
lated to development and ecology. 


@ ees ee ee See 
The setting, participants and the process 


The venue of the workshop was the serene, 
secluded Ecumenical Christian Centre in White- 
field located about 20 kms. from Bangalore city 
centre, too far for the city to be a distraction. 
The lush green acres of land at ECC provided 
the right atmosphere for a workshop which 
was to be intensive and rejuvenating. 


Our home and workplace for a month was, 
what is appropriately called, the Dialogue 
House. The two conference rooms in the Dia- 
logue House were decorated with the posters, 
photographs, articles the organisers and pattici- 
pants had brought along. There was also a 
display of books, magazines, brochures, audio- 
cassettes used and produced by the organiza- 
tions represented at the workshop and others. 


The workshop was intensive in ways more 
than one. The first collective but not obligatory 
activity started at 6.30 in the morning when 
about 50 per cent of the participants trickled 
out of their rooms and went to a big platform 
in the middle of the campus for yoga. These 


yoga sessions were led by participants who 
had been practicing yoga for some years. The 
day almost never ended before 10 in the even- 
ing. Discussions, film shows or song and dance 
sessions filled the evenings. And, of course, 
almost every night after the common sessions 
there were small group gatherings in different 
rooms. During that month one thing which 
almost no participant had enough of was sleep. 
This is perhaps a good indicator of the fact 
that there was a lot of interaction and sharing, 
that seeds of several new friendships were 
sown, that South Asian women were reducing 
the distances which exist between their coun- 
tries. 


Participants and resource persons 


Thirty-nine women from six South Asian coun- 
tries namely, Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Nepal, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka participated in this 
workshop. And there were about ten other 
women from Bangalore/Hyderabad whom the 
group met during field visits or when some 


women activists from Bangalore dropped in to 
see us, or when ‘Streelekha’, the first women’s 
bookshop in South Asia, set up a stall at ECC 
for the workshop participants. 


Amongst the thirty-nine women who partici- 
pated, twenty-four were participants, thirteen 
resource persons and two organizers. But these 
categories existed only for the sake of conven- 
ience; otherwise there was not and could not 
be any strict division between the three catego- 
ries. Throughout the workshop it was empha- 
sized that the success of the workshop would 
depend on the contribution made by each 
participant. Every one participated, every one 
learnt and taught and many people helped in 
the organization. 


As most of the twenty-four participants were 
young (between 25 and 30), one could say 
that they represented the future of the wo- 
men’s movement in S. Asia. They were from 
twenty major organizations in S. Asia, but most 
of them were connected with more than one 
organization. So in fact, these participants 
brought with them the knowledge and experi- 
ence of more than 50 NGOs, semi-government 
and government organizations, women’s groups 
and people’s organizations. (For details see list 
of participants and resource persons in Annex- 
ure 1). 


Amongst the participants were community 
level workers, trainers, researchers, a lawyer, a 


nurse, several journalists, a writer and poet, 
three civil servants who worked with a 
women’s organization as volunteers. As is 
evident, the participants brought a range and 
wealth of experience with them. 


All the participants had college or university 
degrees, and most of them were unusual 
because of the work they had decided to do. 
The work experience of the participants ranged 
from one year (only one had worked only for 
a year) to over 10 years. 


In terms of their grasp of issues, there was 
heterogeneity among the participants. Some of 
them had read, thought and debated a great 
deal on issues related to development, women, 
politics, etc.; others were relatively less ex- 
posed. 


Most participants were extremely keen to learn, 
to share, to understand and most of all to 
make friends with others doing similar work. 
All of them found it exciting to get to know 
women from the neighbouring countries. One 
of them said, “Our countries are so near and 
yet so far because of the lack of opportunities 
to meet at the S. Asian level. This is why it is 
so exciting to be here.” 


The resource persons who were all above 35 
years of age, represented an older generation 

of S. Asian women who have been part of the 
women’s movement for over two decades. the 


fact that so many of them made time to come 
to’ this workshop was an indication of their 
strong commitment to S. Asian solidarity and to 
the task of helping younger women emerge as 
strong, committed and clear headed activists at 
different levels of the women’s movement in S. 
Asia. 


Amongst the resource persons were Kumari 
Jayawardena from Sri Lanka, who over 25 
years ago ran courses for trade union members 
in the Department of Political Science, who has 
researched and written extensively on the 
labour movement and on feminist issues, who 
taught the Women’s Development Course at 
ISS, Hague, and who is a source of inspiration 
for a large number of feminists not only in her 
own country but in S. Asia. There was 
Chandralekha, dancer, designer, artist, feminist, 
human rights activists who is known for her 
innovative and very powerful work in dance, 
poster-making, designing. Just being with her 
was an empowering experience. 


Vandana Shiva, a well-known feminist 
ecologist, Mina Acharya an economist from 
Nepal who was till recently one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the National Bank of Nepal, who 
was involved in the path-breaking research 
study on the status of women in Nepal; 
Khushi Kabir, one of the few women heads 
of large NGOs in Bangladesh; Rama Melkote, 
professor of political science, founder of several 
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women’s organizations, human rights activist; 
Indira Jaising, an activist lawyer working for 
over 20 years on issues related to women, 
workers and ecology; Nighat Said Khan, a 
social scientist, one of the founders of Wo- 
men’s Action Forum, Lahore and several other 
women and left groups; Sunila Abeyasekara, 
actor, singer, organizer, human rights and wo- 
men’s activist; Vasantha Kannabiran, who 
taught for many years, founder of several 
women’s groups in Hyderabad, involved with 
human rights and peasant/workers issues and 
several others were at the workshop to talk 
not only about issues, but also about them- 
selves and their experiences. All of them were 
keen to get to know the younger women, and 
through them see the continuity in the 
women’s movement. We can surely boast of 
having had some of the best, most creative and 
committed group of women at this workshop. 
There was always so much to talk about that 
towards the middle of the workshop, one 
month seemed too short a period to discuss all 
that which needed to be discussed. 


Selection of participants 


The selection of participants was done in con- 
sultation with a large number of women and 
groups in each country. 


Efforts were made to get women from different 
areas Of work and research. The variety 
amongst the participants reflected our belief 


that there is a need and place for different 
kinds of women in the women’s movement 
and in the movement for alternative develop- 
ment. Committed development workers, activists 
and researchers are necessary, but so are 
journalists, lawyers, artists, theologians, etc. To 
be effective there has to be a dialogue and an 
interaction between a whole range of forces. 
This workshop was an attempt to further such 
dialogue and interaction. To ensure follow-up, 
we invited only those women who were con- 
nected with a group or an organization. 


A participatory exercise 


From the very inception of the idea of this 
workshop, we tried to involve as many people 
as possible in its planning. Although a basic 
structure was planned for the workshop, it was 
the participants who decided how much time 
was spent on each issue. No rigid time-tables 
were followed. There was just a basic outline 
of issues and it was the interest of the partici- 
pants which determined what was discussed 
and in how much detail. 


An attempt was also constantly made to involve 
the participants in running the workshop. 
Different participants chaired the sessions, and 
acted as rapporteurs every day. Some partici- 
pants took on the responsibility of organizing 
video viewings, others helped in the distribu- 
tion of reading materials. 
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Every attempt was made to minimize the 
formal distinction between organizers and 
participants, and while we did not succeed in 
doing away with this completely, there was an 
overall spirit of informality and sharing. There 
were no formal opening, or closing ceremonies, 
and no chief guests or speeches. 


The fact that a workshop on women and 
development started every morning with body 
work indicated that it was not following the 
usual divisions between mind and body, work 
and leisure, serious work and fun. 


Getting to know each other 


Like all earlier FFHC/AD workshops this one 
also began with getting to know each other. 
This gave everyone the opportunity to talk 
about herself, her work and her expectations 
from the workshop. It also gave everyone an 
idea of the vast experience the different partici- 
pants had brought to the group, and helped us 
pitch the discussions at a level which suited 
most. 


Country presentations 


To situate the personal introduction in a con- 
text we first had country presentations. We had 
invited Khushi Kabir from Bangladesh and Mina 
Acharya from Nepal to be with us for the first 
week and provide information about the recent 
developments in Bangladesh and Nepal. Their 


presence and presentations were extremely va- 
luable. These presentations made collectively 
after some preparation by the participants from 
each country consisted of a brief history of the 
country, its political economy, the nature of the 
State and a socio-cultural profile, development 
policies and programmes, the extent and nature 
of poverty, and the position and role of 
women in the countries. In these sessions we 
also looked at S. Asia as a region and the 
links of S. Asia with global economic and 
political powers. 


More concretely speaking, we heard first-hand 
accounts of the havoc communal tension and 
violence has played in Sri Lanka and Pakistan; 
the increasing religious fundamentalism (in all 
religions) dividing communities, leading to 
violence, reducing women’s rights and spaces; 
the worsening ecological situation in all the 
neighbouring countries as a result of uncon- 
trolled deforestation, mining, use of chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides. We heard stories of 
the impact of big industry and big dams on 
small people; the impact of structural adjust- 
ments on the poor in Sri Lanka, etc. 


Through these presentations, the importance of 
a scientific understanding of the overall struc- 
ture in which one is working was constantly 
underlined. It was quite obvious that for many 
participants this was a new approach, for they 
had, until then, done their work without really 
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thinking about its relationship to the local, 
national and international framework. 


These country presentations helped us see the 
close historical, geographical, ecological, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural links between our 
countries. These became so much more real 
when we saw that the pre-1974 history was the 
same for Bangladesh, India and Pakistan and 
that we share not only mountains, rivers and 
seas, but many aspects of language, dress, 
custom and religion. The nature of poverty, its 
causes and the situation of women were also 
found to be broadly similar except in Bhutan 
where, we were told, the situation of women 
is much better because of the existence of 
matrilineality and matrilocality amongst the 
major cultural communities. 


Many participants were meeting women activists 
from the neighbouring countries for the first 
time. Every one realised how little we know 
about our neighbouring countries and all the 
development work being done there. We saw 
both the commonalities and differences within 
and between _our countries. 


While talking about our countries we also got 

a sense of the ways in which our national his- 
tories had been distorted and misinterpreted to 
serve political ends, thus creating the tensions 

which exist between the South Asian countries 
today. These frank exchanges made us realise 

that the conflicts between our countries are 


political. While they are used by some vested 
interests, the people in our countries are not 
necessarily hostile to each other. It is therefore 
important for like-minded people from South 
Asia to meet and improve their understanding 
of the South Asian reality. There is also so 
much to learn from the experiences of each 
other, not least from the different innovative 
developmental programmes going on in these 
countries. 


Self-introduction by participants 


During the personal introductions the partici- 
pants spoke in considerable detail about their 
families, their education, the reasons for their 
plunging into development work and their 
involvement with women’s issues. These intro- 
ductions gave us glimpses of each other’s 
background and lives. From these self-introduc- 
tions it was clear that many of us had personal 
experiences of being treated as unequal, of 
being discriminated against and being made 
subordinate primarily because we are women. 
There were women in the group who were 
not allowed to pursue their education or were 
pushed into studying certain subjects, who 
were pressurised to get married at an early 
age. Others in the group had faced more 
subtle kinds of discrimination within the home 
and outside. Many participants spoke about the 
double burden of work they had to carry. 
There were others, however, who had very 
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cooperative husbands who helped with the 
household chores and bringing up of children. 
Some of the unmarried women stated that they 
were going to get married only if they found 
someone who would respect and support their 
desire to be independent, to pursue the work 
they were doing and to have their own space 
also within marriage. 


Many participants spoke about the subordinate 
position women workers have within develop- 
ment organizations, and the sexual and other 
harassment they suffer at the hands of their 
colleagues. 


As we went along, these self-introductions 
became increasingly more frank and testified to 
the fact that for many of us life had beer a 
journey of struggle and pain. Yet the group, as 
a whole had not only braved the journey but 
had managed, in varying degrees, to triumph 
over circumstances. Most of the participants 
now saw their lives and work connected with 


the need to support the thousands of other 


women who had been silenced or had been 
forced to give up the struggle. 


Several personal statements made by women 
were testimonies of women’s subordination and 
bondage within the family, at the place of 
work and in society. Our own experiences 
showed that women are discriminated against, 
in families, in jobs, in legal matters, in religion 
and religious practices, in development policies 


etc., and our personal stories highlighted many 
aspects of this discrimination. 


After our personal introductions, we had a 
brief discussion on the importance of personal 
introductions in a programme like this. Getting 
to know each other well is the basis for devel- 
oping a common understanding and creating 
solidarity; and in order to know each other 
well, we have to see each other as a ‘whole’; 
we have to break the usual compartments 
between the ‘personal’ and the ‘official’, be- 
tween the private and the public. 


Starting with the personal also gives everyone a 
chance to speak, and to build a confidence 
that everyone has something to share and to 
give. It helps in creating an atmosphere of 
warmth, closeness and equality. At the same 
time it gives an idea of where each one of us 
is at and what areas we would like to discuss 
and explore, and therefore, makes it easier to 
plan the contents and gauge the level of 
discussions for the rest of the programme. 


Sharing our lives and our experiences also 
helped root our discussions within our own 
realities, and to help make sense of these 
realities. Thus, none of our discussions were 
‘academic’ impositions. Instead, it automatically 
followed that if we experienced discrimination 
as women (which we did), we needed to 
understand the historical roots of women’s 
subordination, for without such an understand- 
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ing, we couldn't effectively work for a change. 


Glimpses of development 
organizations and activities 


Every participant spoke at length about her 
organization and her specific responsibility and 
activities within the organization. They talked 
about the history of their organization, the staff 
and funding situation, the geographical cover- 
age and the nature of its activities. The partici- 
pants got a good understanding of the innova- 
tive work being done by organizations like 
Nijera Kori, UBINIG, BRAC in Bangladesh; ASR, 
Aurat Foundation, Anjuman, WAF in Pakistan; 
International Institute of Development Studies, 
Women’s Development Section, Action Aid, 
Redda Barna, AWACEN in Nepal; PCO, Ankur, 
Jagori, etc. in India; Satyodaya, Women & 
Media Collective, Muslim Women’s Research 
and Action Network in Sri Lanka; the National 
Women’s Association in Bhutan and others. 


Through these introductions we got to know, 
for example, the strategies being followed by 
NGOs to organize very poor peasant women 
and men to fight for higher wages, to get 
cultivation rights on public lands or village 
ponds; to run innovative income generation 
activities; to start credit unions; to run effective 
non-formal education centres for adolescent 
girls and women; to train women to take care 
of the basic health problems of communities 


etc. Participants got to know about organic 
agriculture, herbal medicine, semiculture, weav- 
ing, collective marketing. 


In these sessions, we also learnt about training 
of activists, the methods and materials used; 
the publication of women’s magazine; the use 
of mainstream media to discuss development 
and women’s issues; the organization and 
running of a women’s bookshop, etc. 


From these narrations of actual on-going work, 
each one picked up new ideas, new methods 
and techniques. Through these exchanges they 
were able to look at their own work more 
objectively and get ideas for improving and 
enlarging their work. 


The participants did not need any encourage- 
ment to have long, informal sessions with those 
who were doing similar activities and with 
whom they could exchange experiences. Seve- 
ral interest groups got formed spontaneously. 


For example, participants who were running 
educational programmes had a separate session 
to discusss trategies for non-formal education 
and to plan a South Asian workshop on this 
issue. 


The women who were involved with publish- 
ing and journalism met as a group to share 
more details about their work, to discuss the 
problems they faced and to explore possibilities 
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of organizing a regional workshop for training 
young journalists. 


Meetings with NGOs and women’s 
groups 
To provide an opportunity, specially to the 
participants from the neighbouring countries, to 
get to know some development and women’s 
organizations in India, meetings were arranged 
with these organizations working in and around 
Bangalore: 

@ Streelekha 
Vimochana 
Joint Women’s Programme 
Indian Social Institute 
Madhyam 
Mahila Samakhya 


FFHC/AD made arrangements for the three par- 
ticipants from Bhutan to visit some develop- 
ment groups in Hyderabad. 


Five participants from Nepal visited several 
groups in Delhi on their way back to Kath- 
mandu. 


Through such sharing of experiences and infor- 
mation, the participants were able to identify 
resources and resource persons in South Asia 
for the kind of work they were doing. This 
understanding and knowledge, many of us felt, 
could become the basis for future cooperation 
between groups within and between South 
Asian countries. 


3 
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Readings, songs, films and posters: 
Other dimensions of the workshop 


A special effort was made to identify relevant 
reading material on issues which were to be 
discussed at the workshop, which could be 
used during the workshop as well as given to 
the participants for future use. For many years 
those of us who organize such workshops have 
been acutely aware of the shortage of relevant 
reading material for activists. There is quite a 
lot of descriptive writing on development, 
poverty, women’s issues in S. Asia but little 
conceptual or theoretical work has been done. 
The conceptual writing which does exist tends 
to be in a language and style which cannot be 
easily understood by activists. 


With the help of several friends we selected 
articles, sections from books, pamphlets and 
some books and gave a set to each participant. 
(A list of documents made available during the 
workshop is given as Annexure 2). 


In the context of the discussions on different 
issues we introduced this literature to the 
participants. The most important articles were 
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distributed to the participants to read and 
discuss in small groups and then present the 
main arguments of each article to the big 
group. Over thirty articles were read and dis- 
cussed at different points during the workshop. 
Through these group exercises we stressed the 
need for grass-root level workers to study, to 
constantly improve their understanding, to see 
the patterns and interconnections in issues; to 
understand the need to make connections with 
committed academics and researchers. Through- 
out the workshop the emphasis was on the 
need for a unity between action and reflection, 
action and theory. 


The study and discussion sessions also helped 
the resource persons to identify which articles 
were found useful and relevant, which led to 
more discussion. Many participants said that the 
set of documents they had received at the 
workshop was going to be very valuable for 
their organization. Many of them planned to 
share this material with their colleagues and 


initiate study and discussion within their organi- 
zations. Many planned to translate some of the 
articles into their local languages for larger 
dissemination. 


Many ways to communicate: 
Use of songs, films and posters 


Lectures, discussions and the written word were 
not the only methods used in the workshop. 
To make the workshop more lively, communi- 
cation more effective, to go beyond intellectual 
discussions we used songs, posters and films 
throughout the workshop. There were practical 
demonstrations of how learning can be made 
more effective and fun, how the same thing 
can be expressed through different media, how 
training can bring out the creative potential of 
the participants. 


Let us say it with songs 


Collective singing was an integral part of the 
workshop. Singing was not assigned a separate 
slot, outside the sessions, it was woven into 
the working sessions. Every morning the ses- 
sion started with a song. 


The singing energised and enthused us; it 
prepared us for the day, helped break the 
monotony of long sessions, woke people up if 
they were gradually falling off to sleep, and 
generally kept us going. Sometimes we sang 
songs as part of the discussions themselves, for 
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example, when we were talking of women and 
their unpaid work, one of the participants 
expressed the same ideas through a song she 
had written. Similarly, there were songs on 
dowry, wife-beating, family planning (and its 
misuse to control women), women’s education, 
etc. There were also a number of songs on 
women’s consciousness, the new woman, 
women’s resolve to break the shackles, etc. 


We sang in different languages; we learnt each 
other’s songs and translated the popular ones 
into other languages. Hearing songs in different 
languages and folk-styles was also a good way 
to get a glimpse of other cultures and lan- 
guages, to come closer to the others. 


Singing is an important part of the culture of 
South Asia. In countries with a strong oral 
tradition, songs are a very potent means of 
communication. Many groups have been using 
the medium of songs for initiating discussions, 
for raising awareness and for energising. In this 
workshop those of us who had already been 
singing in our work added to our repertoire, 
while others decided to introduce it as a part 
of theirs. 


Film viewings 
In order to make discussions more real and 
lively and also to break the monotony of 


lectures and discussions, several films were 
shown during the workshop. On others, there 


was little or no discussion after the viewing 
but all films were used as a background for 
discussions in different sessions. There were 


references to the films to explain certain points. 


As we watched the films we reflected on the 
usefulness of each film for initiating or deepen- 
ing discussion. This was an effective way to 
make a selection of films for use in different 
workshops. 


These were the films shown during the work- 
shop: 


Bhoomika A Hindi feature film on a 
woman’s search for identity. 
Rihai A Hindi feature film on 
double standards of morality 
and women’s sexuality. 
Mandi A Hindi feature film 


focussing on prostitution. 


Modern Times By Charlie Chaplin — about 


the industrial revolution. 


To a Safer Place A documentary film on 


incest. 
Still Killing Us A documentary on the 
Softly portrayal of women in 
advertising. 
Punky and A documentary film on 
Ghanashyam status of girls in a Rajasthani 


village. 
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No Longer Silent A documentary film on the 
struggles of women against 
dowry, female foeticide and 
sexist media. 


Shirley Valentine An English feature film on 
women’s lives and aspifa- 
tions. 


From the A documentary film on 
Burning Embers Sati. 


Fate Worse than A documentary film 


Debt on international debt. 
Ye Sirf Kahani A documentary film on 
Nahin Hai psychological and social 


pressures. 


A documentary film on the situation of girls in 
Pakistan. 

A Kannada film on girls. 

A film on education in Nepal. 


A Valley Refuses 
to Die 


A documentary film on 
the people’s struggle 
against big dams. 


Many participants wanted copies of the films 
they liked for use in their own work. Arrange- 
ments were made to provide some of the films 
for each country. 


Information was provided to participants about 
other useful films and about groups making 
and/or distributing educational films in South 
Asia. 


Posters: Another effective way to 
communicate 


As communication is an important part of all 
development work we included several other 
aspects of communication and media in our 
workshop. Like the songs that were in the air 
all the time we had posters all around us, 
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focussing attention on issues, sending out 
messages and generally adding colour to our 
environment. Many groups have used posters 
in their work. This visual medium has been 
found to be very effective because posters can 
be produced without too much expense, with- 
out too many specialised skills, and very mean- 
ingfully in societies where there is low literacy. 


aS ee ee 


Grappling with issues, concepts ane 


theories 


Dre main focus of the workshop was on 
discussing and clarifying important issues re- 
lated to development in general and women in 
particular. Through out the workshop we 
emphasized the necessity for activists to study 
and reflect, to develop a comprehensive under- 
standing of the realities they work in and the 
issues they face. 


There was a full-time ‘:am of four resource 
persons (Sunila, Nigha., Vasantha and Kamla) 
to organize and steer the workshop. Ten other 
resource persons wei invited for shorter 
periods to provide inputs on specific issues. 
Although most discussions were led by one 
resource person, the others always supported 
by giving examples and adding other. dimen- 
sions. Most resource persons invited the partici- 
pants to provide information and insights on 
the issues from their own lives and country 
situation. In most sessions there was a good 
mix of presentations and discussions. 


The presentations and discussions in the large 
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group were often preceded or followed by 
discussions in small groups which allowed 
every-one to participate, to present her views, 
to clarify her confusions. For example, before a 
presentation on the family, participants met in 
small groups of four or five to talk about their 
understanding of family, what family means to 
them, the place and role of women in the 
family, etc. Summaries of these discussions 
were then presented in the larger group and 
Vasantha, who conducted the session on the 
family, built her presentation on what the 
participants had said. 


The team of resource persons helped the par- 
ticipants to see connections and patterns; to 
systematise what was being said and they 
introduced concepts and theories on the issues. 


From the personal to the political 


Like all the earlier workshops of this nature, 
we followed what may be called a participatory 
feminist methodology of learning and creating 


knowledge. Personal experiences and insights 
were woven into all the discussions. The 
persona’ and the political were integrated. The 
participants were encouraged to talk as hon- 
estly as possible about their individual journeys 
aS women and as activists. The participants 
were able to establish a relationship between 
their personal struggles as women and the 
struggles and issues of the women they work 
with, their personal pursuit for self-actualisation 
and people’s struggles for self-reliant and 
democratic development. This relationship, 
between the personal and the political, ener- 
gised everyone and made the workshop much 
more than just a mental and academic exercise. 
Together the group created new insights and 
knowledge. The workshop succeeded in trans- 
forming the relationship of many participants to 
their work. 


Starting with personal introductions helped us 
situate our discussions in personal experience 
and allowed us to gradually pave our way 
towards critical analysis, conceptualisation and 
theory building. By doing this, we demon- 
strated how and why the personal becomes 
political, and how it is possible to theorize on 
the basis of empirical reality. In fact, it demon- 
strated that theory cannot, and should not be 
distinct from reality, and further that, any 
relevant social theory must evolve from our 
own realities. We also recognized that perhaps 
one reason why theory and action have re- 
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mained separate is because many of our theo- 
retical frameworks are based on experiences 
and realities other than our own. 


Because we tried constantly to link our general 
discussions with our lives and our realities, the 
interest level in the group was high. The se- 
quence of discussions also had been planned 
in such a way that we started with issues 
closest to our lives. 


Every day one or two participants took notes 
of the main discussions, wrote them up system- 
atically at night and presented a summary of 
the discussions on the following morning. Most 
reports by the participants were fairly compre- 
hensive and well written. 


Given below is a list of the main issues dis- 
cussed during the workshop: 


1. Explanation of terms and concepts 


To facilitate better communication and under- 
standing, it was found necessary to explain 
certain terms and concepts right in the begin- 
ning. This avoided confusion which often arises 
when people use the same word to mean 
different things. Going over these concepts and 
grasping them well was extremely important to 
understand the lectures and discussions which 
followed. 
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Subordination 


Discrimination 


Gender 

Production 

Reproduction 

Class 

Feudalism 

Capitalism 

State 

Surplus Value 

Family wage 

Forces of production 
Social relations of production 
Resource person: The team 


Patriarchy 

Need for activists to understand patriarchy 
as a system 

Definition of patriarchy 

Examples of patriarchal control over women 
in South Asia 

Patriarchal institutions in South Asia 
Different explanations and theories about 
the origin of patriarchy — religious expla- 
nations, biological determinism, Marxist ex- 
planations, radical feminist position, socialist 
feminist position 

Relationship of patriarchy with capitalism 


» Resource person: Kamla Bhasin 


3. 


> Resource person: 


4. 


Feminism 
Different misconceptions about feminism 
Broad definition of feminism 


Different strands of feminism — liberal, 
radical, Marxist, socialist, etc. 


Feminism in S. Asia 


Impact of feminism on knowledge systems, 
understanding of peace, ecology and human 
rights 


Nighat Said Khan & 
Sunila Abeyasekara 

Gender and power 

Explanation of the concept 

Genre specific spaces and roles 
Gender hierarchy 

Gender relations and play of power 


Different explanations of power and power 
relationships 


» Resource person: Vasantha Kannabiran 


5. 


Family 
Our personal understanding of family 
Changing definition and role of family 


Changes in the institution of family in 
S. Asia 


Family and the State 


Family and production 


Family and patriarchy 


» Resource person: Vasantha Kannabiran 


6. 


» Resource person: 


Te 


Women, Religion and Ideology 


Our personal relationship with and 
experience of religions 


Historical overview of the major modern 
religions, especially with reference to S. 
Asia 

Role of. religion in society 

Religion as an ideology 

Women’s place in different religions 
Religion and patriarchy 

Response of the women’s movement to 
religion 

Nighat Said Khan and the 
team 

Identity politics, religious 
fundamentalism 

Religious fundamentalism globally and i S. 
Asia. 

Impact of religious fundamentalism on 
society in general and women in particular 
Religious fundamentalism and NGOs 


Ethnic and communal conflict and violence 
in S. Asia and its impact on development 
and women 
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Some sociological explanations. 


» Resource person: The team 


8. 


Violence against women 


Patterns and causes of violence in our 
society 


Violence within the family, at the place of 
work and in society 


Media violence against women, specially 
pornography 


Militarisation and violence against women 


Forced family planning as violence against 
women 


Response of the women’s movement to 
violence 


» Resource person: Sunila Abeyasekara 


9. 


Media and women 
Different kinds of Media 
Role of media in society 


Capitalist, patriarchal and Western domina- 
tion over media 


Media and development 
Portrayal of women in the media 


Relationship of the women’s movement with 
mainstream media 


Alternative media in S. Asia 


> Resource person: Kamla Bhasin 


10. Political Economy 


The State, its history and development in 
the Third World 


Growth of capitalism 


Colonialism, neo-colonialism and imperial- 
ism: Different theories 


Nature of the State in S. Asia 


Different ways to legitimise state power — 
ideological apparatus, educational system 


International economic order 

IMF and World Bank 

GATT, URUGUAY Round, Super 301 
UNCTAD 

The debt problem 

New International Economic Order 
SAARC 


> Resource person: Rama Melkote 


Hi. 


Concept of development, development 
policies and programmes 


Problems with the mainstream development 
paradigm 


Nature of development and development 
policies in S. Asia 


Development aid 


Impact of development on women and the 
poor 
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e Concept of sustainable development 

> Resource person: Kamla Bhasin 

11.1. Agriculture 

e Historical view of agriculture in S. Asia 
e Colonial impact on agriculture 

e Different.ation of peasantry in S. Asia 


e Agricultural policies and their impact on 
women and peasants 


e Role of women in agriculture: historically 
and now 


e the crisis of unsustainability in agriculture 


> Resource person: Nighat Said Khan & 
Kamla Bhasin 


11.2. Fisheries and women 


e The ecological crisis in the fisheries sectors 


e Capital intensive fisheries and the marginali- 


sation of traditional fisher folk 
e Struggles of fisher folk 
> Resource person: Nalini Nayak 


11.3. Industry, informal sector and 
Women 


e Declining role of women in industry 


e Free trade zones and women 


e The role and problems of women in the 
informal sector 


» Resource person: Nighat Said Khan & 
Sunila Abeyasekara 
11.4. Role of NGOs in Development 


e Grass-root level groups, people’s organiza- 
tions and NGOs 


e Kinds of NGOs in S. Asia and their roles 
e Relationship of NGOs with governments 
e Funds and funding of NGOs 

e NGOs and women 

e Case studies of successful NGO actions 
» Resource person: Kamla Bhasin 


12. Legal system, laws and women 
e Role of laws in society 


e Hierarchy of laws — constitution, statutory 
laws, customary laws, unwritten laws, civil 
laws, criminal laws 


e Personal laws and women. 


e Patriarchal and class nature of our legal 
system 


» Resource person: Indira Jaising 


13. Women and ecology 


e Feminist analysis of Western notions of 
development 


e The unsustainable nature of mainstream 


development policies and programmes 
e Women and ecology 
e An alternative vision of development 


» Resource person: Vandana Shiva 


14. Education, non-formal education and 
women 


e Role of education in society 


e Patriarchal and class nature of the education 
system 


e Successful experiments in non-formal educa- 
tion 


e Campaigns for literacy 
e Education for empowerment 
> Resource person: Lalita Ramdas 


15. Women and Health 


e Political economy of the health care system 
in S. Asia 


e Multinational corporations and the health 
system 


e Anti-women and anti-poor bias of the 
health care system 


e Marginalisation of women as healers 


e Ailment patterns of women 


> 


Family planning, reproductive technologies 
and women 


Alternative health practices in S. Asia 


Resource person: Veena Shatrughana 


16. Body, dress and sexuality 


Ways of controlling women’s bodies and 
sexuality. 


Women’s empowerment through body work. 


> Resource person: Chandralekha 


17. Women’s movement in S. Asia 


Different components of the women’s 
movement 


A history of the women’s movement in S. 
Asia 

The nature and expanse of the movement 
and the main issues addressed by it — 


country presentations and country-wise 
discussion 


Relationship of women’s movement 
with other people’s movements, i.e., 
workers’ and peasants’ struggles, 
environment movement, movement for 
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civil liberties and human rights, peace 
movement 


> Resource persons: The team 


18. South Asian Cooperation 


e Need for cooperation between women’s 
movements, people’s movements and NGOs 
in South Asia 


e Different on-going efforts to create coopera- 
tion, and solidarity 


e South Asian Women’s Forum — its 
background, present status and future 
role 


> Resource persons: Kumari Jayawardena and 
the team 


All these issues were discussed in considerable 
detail. Each issue needs to be developed into 
a separate pamphlet not least because we 
have very little material of this kind in South 
Asia. Such material (written in simple English 
and easily translatable in our regional lan- 
guages) is urgently required especially if 

such study workshops are to become a 
regular feature. 


5 
Expectations and evaluation 


In order to be able to respond to the needs e “Looking forward to South Asian solidarity 
and expectations of all the participants, we ask- for collective action.” 

ed them, right at the beginning, to talk about e “I want to look at the women’s issues in 
their expectations. Each one spoke and their connection with other grass-root problems in 
expectations reflected the points at which they the national, regional and global context.” 


were in their work and in their personal lives. 
e “I am looking for a theoretical and an 


Li laden ina Via ecg te ae inter-disciplinary understanding of the prob- 
expressed. lems” 
e “I want to make friends with women from e “I am searching for a political perspective 
other countries.” with which to carry on my work with 
e “I want to celebrate the cultural similarities women.” 
and differences of the South Asian coun- e “I want to have a discussion on the concept 
tries.” of development and find alternatives that are 
e “I have come here to get support, clarity more indigenous and political.” 
and to feel energized.” e “I want to find out ways of strengthening 
e “I want to connect with others who are links between women’s groups and develop- 
working on similar issues, and work towards ment groups.” 
strategies to solve common problems.” e “I am interested in thinking of ways by 
e “I want to reflect on our own ways of which we can connect with more women, 
working and find out what we can do to men, and people of different generations in 


achieve more.” the women’s movement.” 
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Did the workshop work? 


The resource persons tried to build into the 
programme an on-going critical reflection on 
the way the workshop was proceeding so that 
weaknesses and problems could be addressed 
and if possible rectified. In addition, we had a 
mid-term evaluation and a written evaluation 
on the main components of the workshop at 
the end. 


We asked Sharmila Mahajan, one of the par- 
ticipants, to reflect on the month-long work- 
shop using the written evaluations by the par- 
ticipants. Here is what Sharmila wrote: 


“The month flew by. There is so much that 
happened, that touched us in this one month. 
Each of us took back with her memories of so 
many people, moments, thoughts, ideas, ques- 
tions and dreams, things that will affect our 
lives and work. What was shared in the mid- 
term evaluation and in the final written evalu- 
ation is only a very small part of this vast 
experience and what it has meant to us. There 
is a large part that is unsaid but that is alive 
within all of us.” 


As someone said, “things that I have liked will 
make an endless list. I will always cherish 
them in my mind and heart.” 


Here’s what some others had to say about 
what the workshop had meant to them: 


e “It was wonderful to stay with thirty women 
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from different countries; to sing, dance, 
walk, eat and shop together.” 


“There was a lot of warmth and caring in 
the group. Despite different backgrounds, 
we worked very well together. We all lived 
as one big, happy family of South Asian 
women.” 


“The friendships created mean a lot to me.” 


“The workshop gave me a chance to be 
away from work, family and friends. It 
helped me reflect on my life and work.” 


“I got a chance to laugh, sing, dance, write, 
read, and make friends.” 


“The South Asian region seems closer home 
now.” 


‘It made me look at myself as a woman of 
South Asian region.” 


“It’s been a much needed refresher course.” 


“It answered a lot of my questions and 
doubts about NGOs.” 


“It made me aware of Human Rights.” 
“It made my stands a lot clearer.” 


“It has been a very rewarding, refreshing, 
personally very strengthening experience.” 


“I am keen to go back home, with 
this renewed spirit and carry on the 
struggle.” 


Responding to the issues that were discussed 
in the workshop, the participants felt that they 
were relevant and interesting. For each of us 
there were issues that were directly connected 
with our respective work and others that were 
closely linked with it. There were issues that 
were conceptually new for us, others that we 
knew a litthe about but got to know more in 
detail. The lectures and discussions were both 
thought-provoking and also helped us look at 
our personal lives. 


The sessions on patriarchy and feminism gave 
us a theoretical basis for understanding 
women’s problems. They enhanced our aware- 
ness of women’s identity, rights and their value 
as individuals and as members of the family, 
community and society at large. They cleared 
our Own misconceptions about feminism, and 
presented it as a humane alternative. The 
discussions gave us hope and strength. 


The sessions on the family, religion, dress and 
sexuality were deeply connected with our 
personal lives. They have raised a lot of ques- 
tions that we need to ponder upon. As a 
participant said, “The session on religion has 
built in me a search to find out for myself 
how oppressive or not is my own religion.” 


The sessions on education, law, health, media 
showed clearly how women are marginalized, 
discriminated against and used in each of these 
spheres. They reflected women’s educational, 
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legal and health status in our countries. 


The session on ‘Women’s Movement and 
Feminism in South Asia’ gave us the historical 
context that was very meaningful and relevant 
because one gets a lot of ‘imported Western 
feminism’ type of accusations. Knowing the 
evolution of the movement was also very 
inspiring. It helped us understand how we had 
come up till this point in our struggles as wo- 
men. The session was very important for us as 
facilitators and motivators in women’s develop- 
ment work at the grass-root and national levels. 


The country presentations helped us know 
more about each other’s country. They gave a 
comprehensive overview of the South Asian 
situation. This session was also very useful later 
on as we discussed political economy, develop- 
ment and alternative development and NGOs. 
They made us realize much more the magni- 
tude and the complexity of the various prob- 
lems. We were able to see the connections 
between our work in a village or a slum with 
what was happening elsewhere in the nation, 
region and in the world. It put into perspective 
why things were the way they were and that 
there was a long global history to the prob- 
lems as they are in the present and what they 
will be in the future. The sessions were reveal- 
ing and enlightening. They shook a lot of us, 
disturbed us and made us angry at the state of 
affairs both at the micro and the macro levels. 


It explained to us why these so called devel- 
opment efforts in our countries are nol taking 
us in the right direction; they are not for 
people’s empowerment but for increasing the 
power of a few individuals, groups and coun- 
tries. The sessions brought into focus the 
urgent need for alternative thinking and efforts 
for social change. NGOs working in their 
limited areas need a concerted effort to be 
more effective. We were constantly reminded of 
‘think globally, act locally’. In fact, we have to 
act at all levels — local, national, regional and 
global levels. Miles to go... 


The sessions during the day, were supple- 
mented at night by some touching and power- 
ful audio-visuals, both documentaries and 
feature films. It was a good idea to have 
discussions after each of them. Perhaps, if 
some of these were shown as an integral part 
of the sessions, they would have helped in 
making the issues clearer and in generating 
more discussions. Also, it would have ensured 
that everyone saw the films. Many of us were 
too exhausted to sit through them at night. We 
need to have more films from other countries. 
This time they were mainly from India. 


The visits to different organizations, even 
though not to the actual field because of the 
structure of the programme and the time 

available, were of significant value. Develop- 
ment work demands that we constantly learn 
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from and get strengthened by each other's 
efforts and persistence. Most of us were fasci- 
nated and inspired by the Mahila Samakhya 
programme. We felt it is genuinely a people’s 
programme (In many ways). It is reaching rural 
women and actually giving them space and re- 
spect. While so many of us complain about 
limited government resources and the pressures 
and target orientations of government program- 
mes, here was a team of people operating 
within the government system and making 
some significant breakthroughs. 


The reading material given to participants was 
carefully chosen. For many of us it was more 
than we have read, or have had access to. The 
workshop did give us time to read individually 
and in small groups. It was a good exercise 
because we, field workers, lack the time, en- 
ergy and initiative to read. We haven't as yet 
read everything. We need more time to do so. 
One thing that has particularly struck us is that 
some of the papers are written in very difficult 
English or in a complicated style and thus it is 
not easy to comprehend them. 


The workshop had brought together women of 
two different generations. There was one that 
had struggled very hard, reacted egainst (and 
justifiably so) patriarchy and the system at 
large, for almost two decades now. These were 
women who had sown the seeds, laid the 
ground of the women’s movement in our 


countries, and were still helping it grow. It was 
this generation to which most of our resource 
persons belonged. And then there were the 
participants — the younger generation, the 
women who have had it, may be, a little 
easier to take stands, to develop themselves. 
They are trying to find their bearings in their 
specific and also larger contexts. The genera- 
tions clashed at times. “May be you people are 
being too rigid in your stands. You are expect- 
ing too much from us and yourselves!” ex- 
pressed (in spoken and unspoken words) the 
younger generation. The older generation felt 
concerned too, “Are they being too practical 
and compromising? Are they losing out on 
idealism?” The misunderstanding was inevitable 
because we have grown up and struggled at 
different points of time. The ethos and the 
social fabric then and now is very different. 
But there was a gradual movement towards 
synthesis. Together we formed the continuum 
of the women’s movement. The young women 
drew inspiration from these strong-willed 
women who still had the fire burning in them; 
whose struggles have made our struggle ‘easier’ 
in many ways. And the questions, reflections of 
young women challenged them, unearthed 
shades of ambivalence and also gave them a 
hope that the movement is alive and will carry 
on. The lamp will continue to burn. 


This is what a participant wrote about the 


resource persons: Ly ba -\oe 
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“What are you like with other people? 

Like a stone that is firm or unmoved? 

Like water than can quench or drown? 

Like fire that can purify or consume? 

Like air that’s soft and gentle but undefined?” 


The participants found each resource person 
friendly, considerate, loving in her own way. 
As far as the presentations were concerned, 
each had her own style. While some presented 
things in simple terms, others gave theoretical 
examples and some illustrated things with very 
relevant anecdotes. Each one gave her own 
energy, insight and experience to the process. 
It was their individual and collective contribu- 
tion that enriched the workshop so much. 


Each participant was special too. Each brought 
with her, her own unique personality and life 
experiences, coming with a certain confidence, 
clarity, conviction in her work. And seeking 
more of all this through this experience. All in 
all, we were a good mix of women in terms 
of cultural and educational background, our 
work experiences, countries, religions. An 
interesting feature was that most of us were 
between the ages of 20 and 35. 


The process and the methodology of the 
workshop was participatory. But there were 
times when the participation was limited. For 
those who were not very fluent with English, it 
was difficult to comprehend everything. They 
had the knowledge and the experience to 


share but couldn’t express it in English. Having 
a resource person or another participant from 
the same country who could translate helped 
but it wasn’t possible to translate everything. 
There were others who were quiet by nature. 
Perhaps, it also needed some more time and 
effort from the ‘permanent’ resource persons to 
interact with all the participants. Those who 
could speak English well or were more articu- 
late got more attention from the resource 
persons, both within and outside the formal 
proceedings of the workshop. May be, it hap- 
pened unconsciously or spontaneously, but it 
did affect some of the participants and also the 
flow of the workshop. 


Sometimes the discussions flowed back and 
forth amongst the resource persons and/or a 
few participants while the others felt left out. 
There should have been more effort to involve 
everyone in the discussions. 


The discussions in small groups were good, but 
the limited time and the pressure to present a 
report didn’t allow for indepth sharing and 
exploration of issues. Some members dominated 
the discussions while the others kept quiet. 


The opportunity to act as chairpersons and 
rapporteurs helped us develop these skills. 


At times the workshop was so packed with 
information and long discussions on so many 
topics that it became difficult to absorb and 
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internalize everything. Each one’s professional 
background, interest and pattern of learning 
determined her pace of learning and absorp- 
tion. While some of us felt rushed, others 
wanted a faster pace. 


We did get some time to produce kits, make 
posters and play games, which was a lot of 
fun. There should be more planned sessions 
for such creative expression and group work. 


Some sessions were rescheduled to suit 

the time schedule of some outside resource 
persons which meant that the agenda didn’t 
flow from one session to another as it should 
have. 


There were a few hints of tension within the 
resource group which at times affected the 
flow and enrichment of discussions. 


Well, as someone said, “How easy it is to find 
faults and how difficult to appreciate!” It’s a 
tough task to put together and conduct such 
programmes. There is so much that goes into 
them before, during and after they are con- 
ducted. And everything cannot satisfy every- 
body for each person has her own way of 
looking and relating to things. What is most 
important is that these processes have touched 
all of us in different ways and we will carry 
them with us where we are as persons and as 
workers.” 


— Sharmila Mabajan 


Those of us who had organized the workshop 
were also, on the whole, extremely satisfied by 
the outcome. We felt very good to hear.a 
number of participants say that they felt very 
energized by this get-together. 


As far as sharing of experiences and develop- 
ing a South Asian solidarity among women 
went, our month together more than fulfilled 
these expectations. If nothing else, it brought 
the participants together in a profound and 
very meaningful way, as friends and as 

South Asians. National borders, religions, 
ideological and experiential differences, all 
gave way to the humanity that is in all of us. 
We learnt a lot from each other at the per- 
sonal and political levels and the bonds of 
solidarity that were established will not easily 
be broken. 


The theoretical and conceptual clarity that all 

the participants were seeking was also realised 
to some extent, although it is difficult to obtain 
clarity on such complex issues in such a short 
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space of time, especially if one has little or no 
background in these areas. Still, the workshop 
managed to emphasize the absolute necessity 
for grass-root level workers and activists to 
iniprove their analytical capabilities, and for the 
need for study and reflection. Continuous 
reflection and growth are prerequisites for 
effective action, and the participants agreed that 
this was necessary even if they didn’t fully 
understand the frameworks within which this 
reflection needs to be carried out. 


What was also understood was that develop- 
ment is multifaceted and multidimensional, and 
that those of us involved in this process must 
approach it in an integrated and holistic man- 
ner. This type of ‘total’ development will need 
people working at different levels and with 
different kinds of expertise and experience. As 
such, all of us have our roles to play and 
every input has a purpose. 


We are sure the ripples created by this work- 
shop will not disappear. 
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Continuing the journey 


We had a special session on the possible 
follow-up of this workshop. The participants 
first met in country groups to discuss what 
they would like to do when they return. There 
was no doubt in anyone’s mind that this 
workshop was not a one-shot activity. The 
workshop was seen as the beginning of a 
process of reflection, analysis and interaction 
and it was, therefore, assumed that this process 
will continue at different levels and places 
according to the needs and possibilities of 
different groups and individuals. 


To provide a flavour of the plans, dreams and 
determination expressed, we reproduce here a 
few statements made by the participants: 


@ “The workshop isn’t a one-shot affair. The 
process of learning has to continue. I hope 
to read and reflect much more.” 


@ ‘I want to make feminism an essential part 
of my life.” 


@ ‘I want to share this experience with my 
family and friends.” 
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“I want to raise my children, with feminist 
principles.” 

“I will conduct small workshops on similar 
themes, for my colleagues.” 


“I want to introduce/strengthen the feminist 
perspective in our women’s work, training 
programmes, day-to-day functioning of our 
NGO and the overall organizational plan- 
ning.” 

“I want to develop small booklets, write ar- 
ticles on feminism in simple English/local 
languages to share with other field workers, 
men and women (within and outside the 
development field). There is a need to clear 
people’s misconceptions about feminism.” 


“We need to develop posters, songs and 
other expressions to communicate our ideas. 
Women, in general, respond a lot more to 
these than to long lectures on theories.” 


“I want to work towards documentation of 
the history of the feminist movement in my 
country.” 


“We should try to make a breakthrough in 
the mainstream media to maximize our out- 
reach.” 


“Our work has to cut across both gender 
and class to become a real movement for 
social change.” 


“I want to look at development work with a 
feminist perspective both at the level of 
theory and action. I want to articulate 
women’s strength in the field of culture, 
health and agriculture.” __ 


“I want to play a more active role in the 
women’s movement and participate more in 
campaigns.” 


“I want to connect with the other efforts 
and movements for social change as well, 
because women’s movement is intrinsically 
connected with all the other issues.” 


“I want to join pressure groups working for 
changes in discriminatory government poli- 
cies.” 

“I feel that we must start working with 
small children and their teachers so that the 
right attitudes are inculcated from the very 
beginning of one’s life.” 


“Some of us should look at the existing cur- 
ricula in schools and work towards making 
it free from gender bias.” 
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“We need more detailed workshops on femi- 
nist theory, particularly, family, gender and 
religion especially at the national level. Re- 
source persons from other countries can be 
invited to give a regional perspective.” 


“I want to visit other South Asian countries 
and learn from the work going on there.” 


“Let us all keep in touch and support each 
other in whatever way we can.” 


Every participant spoke about the new activities 
she would initiate within her organization. 
Some participants from the same country ex- 
pressed their keenness to cooperate more with 
each other. Many of them proposed to organ- 
ize similar workshops in their own country. 


There was unanimity in the group that meet- 
ings between like-minded women and men 
must continue at the South Asian level. Closer 
interaction, increasing understanding and joint 
campaigns be strengthened. FFHC/AD was seen 
to be an important (but not the only) organiza- 
tion for carrying this process forward. 


The participants recommended the following 
activities for the coming years: 


@ More South Asian programmes like the pres- 
ent workshop on different issues. Some par- 
ticipants were keen to have another work- 
shop soon to deepen their theoretical under- 
standing of issues. 


Participants involved with non-formal education 
suggested a week-long S. Asian workshop on 
‘Education for Women’s Empowerment’ which 
could be jointly organized by FFHC/AD and 
the Asian and South Pacific Bureau of Adult 
Education. Aleeze from BRAC offered to host 
the workshop in Bangladesh. 


The journalists in the group suggested a S. 
Asian training programme for young journalists 
which could provide skills and orientation to 
write on gender issues, ecology and sustainable 
development. This workshop, it was suggested, 
could be jointly organized by FFHC/AD and 
Women’s Feature Service. 


@ Similar workshops should be organized at 
the national level. Resource persons from 
the neighbouring countries could be invited 
if and when necessary. 


@ The exchange visits or study tours by work- 
ers from one organization to the other, 
either within the same country or to another 
country, which have been organized by 
FFHC/AD in the past, must continue. Such 
visits, to learn specific skills or strategies, or 
to study one or two specific organizations/ 
programmes in some depth were found to 
be very effective for learning from each oth- 
er and building on each other's experiences. 


@ A deeply felt and passionately made recom- 
mendation was that we need to produce 


simply written (but not simplistic), well 
produced reading material on the issues 
discussed during the workshop, and on the 
other issues. At the moment there is very 
little material written in the context of South 
Asia in a style and language which is acces- 
sible to activists. It was suggested that 
pamphlets be produced on some of the 
issues discussed in the workshop. 


e Effective, educational or consciousness 
raising material, i.e., publications, songs, 
posters, AVs, video and other films etc., 
made in one country be made available to 
groups in other countries. FFHC/AD has 
been doing some of this for several years 
but this type of dissemination should be 
increased. 


Those participants who work with resource 
centres volunteered to receive and send out 
material on behalf of all the groups in their 
country. 


In the context of the discussion on follow-up, 
it is relevant to briefly report on the discussion 
which took place on the need to strengthen 
regional cooperation and networking. The 
participants were of the view that progressive 
women in South Asia needed a network of 
their own to facilitate an exchange of ideas 
and experiences; to evolve a South Asian 
perspective on issues of common concern and 
interest; and to initiate and coordinate joint 


campaigns and actions. In this context we 
discussed the South Asian Women’s Forum 
(SAWF), an informal network which has ex- 
isted since 1977. All the participants decided to 
become members of the forum and one 
woman from each country volunteered to be 
the SAWF focal point. 


Follow-up initiatives already taken 


As this report is being finalised six months 
after the workshop, we are able to state that 
the plans for follow-up were not just empty 
promises and dreams. Several initiatives have 
already been taken to carry on the process of 
learning, sharing and networking started at the 
workshop. Many participants are in touch with 
each other, some of those within the same 
country have met and undertaken some joint 
activities. We are happy to report follow-up 
activities which have taken place or have been 
initiated. 

@ Bala, Yangchen and Karma from Bhutan 
went to Hyderabad and with Vasantha’s help 
visited several NGOs and learnt about their 
activities. They were particularly impressed 
by the permaculture farm developed by the 
Deccan Development Society. Yangchen is 
keen to initiate similar activities in her own 
area. 


@ Shanta, Kamla, Indira, Aparna, Anju and 
Mina spent three days in Delhi to meet 
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Ankur, Jagori and other organizations in 
Delhi. 


Abha Bhaiya and Runu Chakraborti from 
Jagori went to Nepal to conduct two work- 
shops for women workers of Redd Barna 
(Shanta’s organization). 


Redd Barna has invited Kamla Bhasin to 
conduct a workshop on gender for its 
senior staff in early 1992. 


Vasantha and Kamla teamed up again to 
conduct one five-day workshop on gender 
for men and to act as resource persons at 
two other workshops. 


Vasanthi and Chitra from Satyodaya shared 
their experiences with their colleagues and 
they are now planning to send ten women 
from their area to Deccan Development 
Society in Hyderabad for training in permac- 
ulture. 


Sunila is organizing a national workshop on 
women’s issues in Colombo in March. 
Nighat and two women from India have 
been invited as resource persons. 


Juhi organized a half-day session on patriar- 
chy in Jagori. 

Aleeze and Natasha are planning a work- 
shop for women from different NGOs in 
Bangladesh. They are also translating a 
booklet on feminism in Bangla. 


e Sunila and Nighat are exploring possibilities 
‘of organizing a South Asian workshop on 
feminist theory. 


e Khushi and Kamla hope to run a workshop 
on gender in Bangladesh for senior men 
workers from different NGOs. 


These are activities we have heard about. We 
are certain that there is a lot more which has 
happened and is happening without it being 

reported. 


The memory of our one-month together lingers 
on, but the memory is not merely one of a 
moment lost in the past. As the above activities 
testify, we have been keeping the memory of 
our shared experience alive by continuing to 


build on that experience. The process of 
learning and sharing continues. Many of the 
participants keep in touch with each other 
and link other friends into our growing South 
Asian network. The crossing of national 
borders to renew friendships or to make new 
ones, to learn from each other and to build 
bridges of solidarity, has been on the increase. 
Within six months, many of the activities 
proposed have already taken place and many 
more will come to fruition this year. For this 
the group as a whole can only congratulate 
itself, for so often promises made during 
encounters of this kind are overwhelmed 

by the deluge of everyday activities and 
involvements. 


Annexure-1 


List of participants and resource persons 


Participants 


BANGLADESH Rangpur Dinajpur Rural Service 
G P O Box 618, DHAKA 1000. 
ALEEZE SATTAR after a bachelor’s degree in 
Anthropology from the United States, she joined 
BRAC (Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee), 
the largest NGO in Bangladesh, working with the 
rural poor on health, non-formal education, agricul- 
ture, irrigation, legal training, etc. BRAC has a very 
large programme for training and research. Aleeze 
works in the research section which conducts socio- UBINIG is a very-active member. They also work 


economic research as well as monitors and evaluates for the Asia Pacific Regional Network on women’s 
BRAC activities. health 


NATASHA AHMAD works with UBINIG, (Bangla 
acronym which stands for Policy Research for 
Development Alternatives), an NGO doing research 
and action programmes. Natasha looks after Nari 
Grantho Prabortana, the first women’s bookshop in 
Bangladesh and FINNRAGE, the international net- 
work on harmful effects of contraceptives of which 


Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee UBINIG 
P O Box 392, DHAKA 1000. 5/3, Barabo Mahanpur 
FATIMA KHANAM is the Advisor on women’s Ring Road, Shaymoli, DHAKA 1207. 
issues to RDRS (Rangpur Dinajpur Rural Service), the , 
second largest NGO in Bangladesh running program- aia igre arena ewan — has Herp wah 
mes for economic development, health and educa- several NGOs: and*has recently joined ee oe 
; Women’s initiatives, a new NGO set up mainly for 


tion for the rural poor. Fatima has over ten years of ome a 
; n women’s issues to develo 
experience in rural development work with different provaeing Sanne ON Wome P; 
ment workers. 


NGOs and in RDRS her task is to train men and 


women on women’s issues and to ensure that Centre for Women’s Initiatives 
women’s perspective and interests are incorporated 20/7, Babar Road, 
into all RDRS activities. Mohammadpur, DHAKA. 
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BHUTAN 


BALA SHARMA has a degree in Education and is 
presently the District Education Officer in Punakha 
district. There are only two other women District 
Education Officers in Bhutan. She has started a 
branch of the National Women’s Association of 
Bhutan in her district. 


Punakha Dzongkha 
P O Punakha. 


KARMA G DORJI a young civil servant who works 
full time with the central office of the National 
Women’s Association of Bhutan, a quasi-government 
body working for women’s development. It has 
branches in all the eleven districts of Bhutan which 
are run by volunteers. 


National Women’s Association of Bhutan 
THIMPHU. 


TSHERING YANGCHEN is a young civil servant 
working as the District Finance Officer in Dzongkha 
Administration in Samdrup district. She is the 
Vice-President of the district branch of the National 
Women’s Association of Bhutan which has started a 
pioneering programme for non-formal education. 

Dzongkha Administration 

SAMDRUP. 


INDIA 


M M GRACY gave up teaching in a college re- 
cently to join PCO (Programme for Community 
Organization) in Thiruvananthapuram, Kerala. PCO 
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has done pioneering work with fisher-folk for 
almost twenty years now. Its main activities are 
awareness education and training, documentation, 
literacy, women’s programme, children’s group, 
people’s theatre etc. 


Programme for Community Organization 
P C O Centre 

Spencer Junction 
THIRUVANANTHAPURAM 695 039. 


LALITA MISSAL has a master’s degree in Social 
Work. Works with the Council for Professional 
Social Workers in Orissa through which she helps 
organize rural and urban women, networking 
between NGOs, publishes a quarterly magazine on 
rural women. They are working on a status report 
of Orissa’s environment. Lalita is also associated 
with a pressure group called Nari Shakti (women’s 
power). 


Council for Professional Social Workers 
2130/4158, Vivekananda Marg 
BHUBANESWAR 751 002. 


SHARMILA MAHAJAN has a master’s degree in 

Social Work and works with a Delhi based NGO 
called ANKUR — Society for Alternatives in Educa- 
tion. She is running NFE programme for children 


from low-income families living in the slums of 
Delhi. 


8A/99, W E A Karol Bagh 
NEW DELHI 1100005. 


JUHI JAIN is studying for her post graduate degree 
as well as working with Jagori - Women’s Resource 
and Training Centre in Delhi. Jagori’s main work is 


training of women activists, production and dissemi- 
nation of documents and audio-visuals, lobbying on 
women’s issues and action research. 


JAGORI 

B-5, Housing Cooperative Society 
South Extension I, 

Near Kotla Road 

NEW DELHI 110 049. 


MONALISA is a full time journalist in Nagaland. 
She writes on women’s and human rights issues and 
is connected with some women’s and human rights 
groups. 


‘Nagaland Times’ 

P O Box 12, 
Circular Road, 
DIMARPUR 797 112, 
NAGALAND. 


PAKISTAN 


HUMA AKRAM is a young painter and a theatre 
person. She teaches art in a school in Lahore and 
works with Punjab Lok Rehas, a cultural group 
doing theatre on social, political and environmental 
issues. She is also a member of Anjuman Jamhooriat 
Pasand Khawateen or Democratic Women’s Federa- 
tion. 

E-7, Nadirabad 

Badian Road, 

LAHORE 42. 


HILDA SAEED edits since 1983 the only national 
magazine on health, works with Aurat Foundation 
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and Shirkat Gah, is a member of WAF Karachi 


and writes on women’s issues for different newspa- 
pers. 


F-25/A, Block 9 
Clifton 
KARACHI, 


NEPAL 


ANJU CHHETRI manages and edits together with 
another young woman, ASMITA, the first and only 
serious woman’s magazine in Nepal. ASMITA is in 
Nepali, it is a bi-monthly and it has a circulation of 
7,000. They plan to bring out ASMITA every month, 
Start a quarterly magazine in English and also start 
publishing books. 


ASMITA Publication Private Limited  , 
Women’s Information & Communication Centre 
Baghbazar 

P O Box 4795 

KATHMANDU. 


KAMALA SHARMA was a school-teacher before she 
joined Women’s Development Section in 1983 to be 
a Woman’s Development Officer. WDS, a Govern- 
ment organization runs a very innovative programme 
for women’s development in 49 districts of Nepal. 
Kamala is based in Kapilvastu in western Nepal. 


Women Development Section 
Bahadurganj 

Kapilvastu 

Lumbini Zone 

KATHMANDU. 


SHANTA LAXMI SHRESTHA was one cf the first 
Women’s Development Officers in the Women’s 
Development Section. After working for six years as 
a WDO, she joined Redda Barna, a Norwegian NGO 
working with women and children. Shanta is in- 
charge of the tra.aing sec:.on of Redda Barna. 
Shanta is also a founder of a new women’s group 
called Wemen’s Av.areness Centre, Nepal. 


REDD BARNA — Nepal 
P O Box 3394 
KATHMANDU. 


APARNA BHATTA is a trained nurse who taught 
community h-_alth for eight years in a nursing 
school and then studied for a master’s degree in 
anthropology. Presently Aparna heads the health 
programme of Action Aid, Nepal which runs a large 
health and rural development programme. Aparna is 
also involved with other >eople’s initiatives like Re- 
source Centre for Primary Health Care, Multi-discipli- 
nary Rehabilitation Service Centre and Agro-forestry, 
Basic Health and Cooperatives (ABC), Nepal. 


Women/Health Sector P.ogramme 
Action Aid 

G P O Box 3198 

KATHMANDU. 


INDIRA KOIRALA has a master’s degree in Zool- 
ogy, teaches in a college as well as works with a 
large NGO called Institute for Integrated Develop- 
ment Studies (previously called IDS) which is involv- 
ed with research, action and building public opin- 
ion. 


Institute for Integrated Development Studies 
P O Box No. 2254 
KATHMANDU. 


MINA KARKI resigned from her teaching job to 
join the Women’s Development Section. She is a 
Women’s Development Officer based in Kathmandu 
and one of the founders of Women’s Awareness 
Centre, Nepal, a recently established NGO. 


Women’s Awareness Centre - Nepal 
P O Box No. 2245 
k. .THMANDU. 


SRI LANKA 


W A SEETHA RANJANI is a poet, writer and a 
journalist. She works with Women and Media Col- 
lective, MIRJE (Movement for Inter Racial Justice and 
Equality) and edits Sinhala journal called ‘Dharini.’ 

No. 632 

Unique Video Centre 

Gangodawila 

Nugegoda. 


CHITRA ABEYSINGHE looks after the library and 
documentation centre of SATYODAYA, an NGO 
working with plantation workers and peasants. 
Chitra is also the secretary of the Satyodaya 
Women’s Committee. 


SATYODAYA 


30, Pushpadana Mawatha 
KANDY. 


VASANTHI SIVASAMY works with SATYODAYA as 

a community level organizer. She works with 

women plantation workers and women peasants. 
SATYODAYA 


30, Pushpadana Mawatha 
KANDY. 
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YASMIN GAFFOOR is a lawyer working with a law 
firm. She is one of the founders of Muslim 
Women’s Research and Action Front and a member 
of the international: network called ‘Women Living 
Under Muslim Laws Network’. 


Warners Lanka Law Office 
11, Deal Place A, COLOMBO 3. 


Resource Persons 


SUNILA ABEYASEKARA is an actress, singer and a 
full-time activist working with several women’s and 
human rights groups like Women and Media Collec- 
tive, Women’s Action Committee, Movement for 
Inter-racial Justice and Equality, etc. Through these 
different groups she organizes different kinds of 
trainings for women, publishes documents, posters, 
etc., puts up cultural shows and also works on 
audio-visuals. 


Women and Media Collective 
No.5, Jayaratne Avenue 
COLOMBO 5. 


NIGHT SAID KHAN a social scientist by training 
runs ASR (Applied Socio-Economic Research), a 
resource centre which works as a catalyst on issues 
related to women, development, workers, peasants; 
publishes books, makes video films, runs training 
programmes for activists. She is also a founder and 
a very active member of WAF (Women’s Action Fo- 
rum), PILER (Pakistan Institute of Labour Education 
and Research), PANAAH (a women’s refugee) and a 
member of the Joint Action Committee for Democ- 
racy and Human Rights Commission of Pakistan. She 
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is also actively involved with international networks 
like ACFOD, ISIS International and SAWF (South 
Asian Women’s Forum). 


Applied Socio Economic Research 

Flat No. 8, Sheraz Plaza, Gulberg Main Market 
P O Box No. 3154,-Gulberg 2 

LAHORE 11 


VASANTHA KANNABIRAN taught English literature 
in a college for 22 years, founder and active mem- 
ber of Stree Shakti Sangathana, Anveshi, Research 
Centre for Women’s Studies, Maitri and Hyderabad 
Ekta. She also works with Deccan Development — 
Society, an NGO working with landless people and 
peasants on permaculture, herbal medicine, NFE 
non-formal education, etc. Vasantha writes for 
newspapers and magazines and conducts workshops 
for activists. 

10-3-29/2, Marredpalli, 

Plot No. 128 

SECUNDRABAD 500 026. 


KAMLA BHASIN works with FAO’s Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign/Action for Development. 
Organizes and conducts workshops for 
development workers, activists at local, national 
and S. Asian levels. She is a founder of Jagori — 
Women’s Resource and Training Centre, 
Ankur, Pacific and Asian Women’s Forum and 
associated with ISIS International and ISIS-WICCE. 
She writes songs and poems for women and 
children. 

FAO/UN 


55, Max Mueller Marg 
NEW DELHI 110 003. 


KHUSHI KABIR was among the very first urban, 
elite women who plunged full-time into working 
with the rural poor. Soon after graduating, Khushi 
joined BRAC (Bangladesh Rural Advancement Com- 
mitee) and at present she heads NIJERA KORI, an 
NGO promoting the organization of landless people 
and slum dwellers. Nijera Kori has helped create 
3,000 groups (of which 1,800 are women’s groups) 
with a total membership of 70,000. 

Nijera Kori 

10/9, Iqbal Road, 

Mohammadpur 

DHAKA 1207. 


MINA ACHARYA is an economist. She worked 
with the Central Bank of Nepal ror 24 years, 
World Bank for a few years and is now the 
Executive Director of the Institute of Integrated 
Development Studies, a leading Nepali NGO doing 
both action and research. Mina was part of the 
team which did the reports on women’s status in 
Nepal. 


Institute for Integrated Development Systems 
P O Box 2254 
KATHMANDU. 


RAMA MELKOTE is a professor of political science 
at the Osmania University in Hyderabad, a member 
of Stree Shakti Sangathana, ANVESHI — Research 
Centre for Women’s Studies, active member of 
Amnesty International. 


Centre for Area Studies 
Osmania University 
Press Road 
HYDERABAD 500 007. 
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VEENA SHATRUGHANA is a medical doctor 
working with the National Institute of Nutrition. 
She is a founder member of Stree Shakti 
Sangathana and ANVESHI — Research Centre for 
Women’s Studies. Together with others in Anveshi, 
Veena has brought out a women’s Health Book 
(in Telugu) on the lines of ‘Our Bodies 

Ourselves’ produced by the Boston Women's 
Health Collective. 


National Institute of Nutrition 
LGM 

Jamai -- Osmania 
HYDERABAD 500 007. 


INDIRA JAISING practices law in the Bombay 

High Court and the Supreme Court of India. She 
has worked on cases related to women, human 
rights, environment, trade unions etc. She is a 
founder of Lawyer’s Collective and edits a magazine 
with the same name. 


4th Floor, Jalaram Jyoth 

63, Ghogha Street Ganmabhoomi Lane) 
Flora Fountain 

BOMBAY 400 001. 


CHANDRALEKHA is a dancer, choreographer, 
designer, writer who has done very creative and 
pioneering work in all these areas. 

1, Elliots Beach Road 


Besant Nagar 
MADRAS 600 090. 


NALINI NAYAK has been working with the fisher 
folk in Kerala for the past twenty years. She has 
worked with Programme for Community Organiza- 


tion both as an activist and a researcher. Nalini has 


KUMARI JAYAWARDENA aught political science 
been working to create an international network of 


for many years at Colombo University, started a 
traditional fisher-folk. programme for workers’ education in the sixties, 
Programme for Community Organization founder of several women’s groups in Sri Lanka 

P C O Centre 


and of the Pacific and Asian Women’s Forum. 
Kumari taught Women and Development Course at 
the Institute of Social Studies, Hague. She is the 

author of ‘Feminism and Nationalism in the Third 
VANDANA SHIVA is a feminist-ecologist, an activist 


Spencer Junction 
THIRUVANANTHAPURAM 695 039. 


World’. 
and a researcher. She is the author of ‘Staying Alive’ 
and ‘The Violence of the Green Revolution’. 5A9 P. Hesperiankatu 
A-60, Hauz Khas 00260 Helsinki 


NEW DELHI 110 016. FINLAND 
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Annexure-? eS eee 


List of documents distributed 


Is only a family affair! - By Machu Kishwar in 
The Illustrated Weekly of India, October 28, 
1990. 


Making feminist sense of International Politics - 
“Gender Makes the World go Round” - By 
Cynthia. 


This is an Imperialist, Racist and Sexist War! 
Stop it! -By Amrita Chhachhi presented at a 
protest meeting called by participants of the 
Women and Development Programme of the 
Institute of Social Studies in the Hague. Pre- 
sented for the second time at an open meeting 
on the Gulf War, on February 21. 


Who sows? Who reaps? Women & Land Rights 
in India - By Bina Agarwal. 


The fallacy of Integration: The UN Strategy of 
Integrating Women into Development Revisited - 
By Geertje Lycklama A Nijeholt in the Nether- 
lands Review of Development Studies, Volume 1/ 
1987. 


The integration of women into development 
projects: Observations on the NGO experience 
in General and in Latin America in Particular - 
By Sally W. Yudelman in World Development, 
Vol. 15, Supplement. 
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ii: 


14. 


£5: 


Poverty, Gender, and Work in Bangladesh - By 
Marty Chen in Economic and Political Weekly, 
February 1, 1986. 


Development, Ecology and Women - By Van- 
dana Shiva. 


The Violence of the Green Revolution - By 
Vandana Shiva in Staying Alive. 


. Resource Base Erosion and Sustainable Develop- 


ment in South Asia - By Akmal Hussain in 
Economic and Political Weekly, August 18, 1990. 


More than 100 Million Women are Missing - By 
Amartya Sen in New York Review, December 20, 
1990. 


. Getting Together and Getting Ahead - By A Z 


M Obaidullah Khan from Creative Development. 


. Women and Development: Conceptual Issues 


from a Global Perspective - By Maria Mies 


India’s Movements for Democracy: Peasants, 
‘greens’, Women and People’s Power - By Gail 
Omvedt. 


Women of the Intifada: Gender, Class and 
National Liberation-- By Nahla Abdo. 


16. 


a7. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


ei. 


ZZ. 


23. 


24. 


79% 


26. 


ET. 


29. 


Why Women are against religious fundamental- 
ism - By Kamla Bhasin, Ritu Menon and Abha 
Bhaiya. 


South Asian Feminist Declaration 1989. 


Changing Profiles of Women — Women’s 
Employment: Implications, Access and Equity - 
By Myrtle Pereira in Marga quarterly journal. 


The Poverty of Population Control - By Betsy 
Hartmann and Hilary Standing. 


Feminism: A Movement to end Sexist Oppres- 
sion — From Feminist Theory from Margin to 
Centre. 


Agriculture without Women: A Scenario in the 
Making? - By Kamla Bhasin. 

Women Development and Media - By Kamla 
Bhasin. 

Ethnicity - By Rajni Kothari from Rethinking 
Development In Search of Humane Alternatives. 


Women and Literacy: Quest for Justice - By 
Lalita Ramdas. 


We and Our Fertility - By Chayanika, Swatija 
and Kamaxi. 

Contribution to Women Studies Series-7 — 
Feminist Concepts, Part I, Part II, Part III - By 
Maithreyi Krishnaraj (gen. editor). $.N.D.T. 


Readings on Women Studies Series-1 — Femi- 
nism: Indian Debates 1990 - By Maithreyi 
Krishnaraj (ed.). S.N.D.T. 


. Women’s Organization and Women’s Movement 


in Nepal - By Meena Acharya. 


From the Lawyers Collective - September 1990 & 


April 1991. 
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30. 


31. 


32. 
2D: 
34. 
a. 
36. 
a: 
38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


The Quota Question: Women and Electoral Seats 
- By Nandita Shah and Nandita Gandhi. 


From Survival Strategies to Transformation 
Strategies: Women’s Needs and Structural Adjust- 
ment - By Diane Elson. 


Taking a Look at Pornography - By Shaila Shah 
in Imprint, June 1988. 

What is Women’s Development and How to 
Achieve it? - By Kamla Bhasin. 


Poverty, Purdah and Women’s Survival Strategies 
in Rural Bangladesh - By Laila Kabeer. 


Reflections on Meeting Women’s Needs - By 
Kate Young in Women and Economic Develop- 
ment. 


Data Sheet on Nepal - By Meena Acharya. 


Male Humour - By Sujata Madhok and Nina 
Kapoor. 


Why Women’s Studies? Some Feminist Perspec- 
tives - By Maithreyi Krishnaraj. 

What is Socialist Feminism - By Barbara Ehren- 
reich. 


Resource Base Erosion and Sustainable Develop- 
ment in South Asia - By Akmal Hussain in 
Economic & Political Weekly, August 18, 1990. 


Women of Pakistan — Two Steps Forward, One 
Step Back? - By Khawar Mumtaz and Farida 
Shaheed. 

In Search of Balanced Perspectives and Global 
Solidarity for Women’s Health and Reproductive 
Rights - By Sylvia Estrada-Claudio in Sixth 
IWHM, Manila, 1990. 

Writing about Women in People’s Struggles 

— ‘We were Making History...’ - Life 


44. 


45. 


46, 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


De 


54. 


- Stories of Women in the Telangana People’s 


Struggle. 


Working Paper — Sub-series on Women, 
History and Development: Themes and Issues 
No. 8 — The State, Religious Fundamentalism 
and Women: Trends in South Asia-By Amrita 
Chhachhi, September 1988. 


Survival Struggles, Protest and Resistance - By 
Victoria Daines and David Seddon. 


Grappling with Each Other: Action & Theory - 
By Kamla Bhasin and Nighat S. Khan. 


Finding our Way - Readings on Women in 
Pakistan - By Fareeha Zafar. 


Some Questions on Feminism & its Relevance in 
South Asia - By Kamla Bhasin and Nighat Said 
Khan. 


Violence Against Women - By Gail Omvedt. 


Report of the National Meeting of Women’s 
Organizations Against Rape - Produced by Kali 
for Women. 


Feminism and Nationalism in the Third World - 
By Kumari Jayawardena. 


Agriculture without Women: A Scenario in the 
Making? - By Kamla Bhasin. 


Women’s Struggles and Strategies - By Saskia 
Wieringa, ISS, The Hague. 


Women and the Changing Structure of Employ- 
ment from ‘Common Fate Common Bond — 
Women in the Global Economy’ - By Swasti 
Mitter. 
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33: 


50. 


a7: 


58. 


39: 


62. 
63. 


65. 


By 


WID, WAD, GAD: Trends in Research & Practice 
by Eva M. Rathogeber. 


Beyond the Sensational - by Madhu Kishwar in 
the Illustrated Weekly of INdia, October 21, 
1990. 


Women’s Rights as Human Rights - Towards 
a Re-vision of Human Rights - by Charlotte 
Bunch. 


Patriarchy and Accummulation on a World Scale 
- Social Origins of the Sexual Division of Labour 
- By Maria Mies. 


Islamisation and Women: the Experience of 
Pakistan - By Farida Shaheed and Khawar 
Mumtaz. 


. Dowry in North India: Its Consequences for 


Women - By Ursula Sharma from Women, Work 
and Property in North-West India. 


. Women, Territory and Property - By Ursula 


Sharma from Women, Work and Property in 
North-West India. 


Law and Women - by Nandita Haksar. 


Developments in Population Control —Conse- 
quences for Third World Women-By Sumati Nair 
from a paper presented at ANVESHI, Women’s 
Studies and Research Centre, Hyderabad, April 
21 1989. 


. Our Song - Composed by a collective of 40 


women during ICAE Assembly in Paris Confer- 
ence. 


Poem by a neo-literate woman. 
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